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FAR EAST MISSIONARIES 
CONDEMN PLANS FOR 


Destruction 


of japan 


Danger of a Pacific 
‘cockpit of empire”’ 


Twenty-three missionaries who have 
lived in Japan, China, Korea, the 
Philippines, and India have issued 
in the USA a statement of Christian 
principles as they apply to the 
treatment of the Japanese people 
after the war. 


April 6, 1945 


Among the signatories is Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, wel) known in 
Lritain as the author 


Christ of the Indian Road" and 
other books, 

We print below the full text of the 
statement. <A list of the signa- 
tories apoears at the foot of the 
next column. 


E who have lived and 

worked in Asia in the 

service of the Christian 
mission believe that at every 
stage in national and _ inter- 
national life there is a way for- 
ward under God’s purpose that 
can be ascertained and taken. 
The world is in crisis because 
the nations have followed other 


ways. 

The present war grows out of 
corporate selfishness and injustices 
to which every people has contri- 


buted, And whatever may be God’s 
judgment as to relative guilt among 
the nations, we as Christians must 
accept as our primary obligation the 
frank facing of the war’s causes, of 
our part in them, and of measures 
tor betterment. 


Causes of the war 


the causes, in the 
is the emergence of 
The  philo- 
all, though 
varying in degrees of application, 
rests upon two absolute claims. 
Over every citizen the State asserts 
its ultimate authority; towards all 
other States it asserts its complete 
autonomy and recognizes no will but 
its.own. ' Thus, though for many 
peoples the achievement of statehood 
has meant genuine advancement, the 
nation-State in its pretensions to 
absolutism has led to international 
paganism and anarchy, 

Our nation is one of the “ Great 
Powers’ which have acquired large 
portions of the lands, resources, and 
peoples of the earth as their posses- 
sions. Whatever purpose this. system 
may have served in its day, it is an 
anachronism in our new world, and 
it is one of the central causes of war. 
If this war is to be anything more 
than merely a struggle between com- 
peting empires, the principle of 
empire itself must be abandoned. 

The economic causes of war run 
deep and wide. At home our society 
is being rocked to its foundations by 
a pagan view of wealth and an 


Chief 
political field, 
modern nation States. 
sophy underlying them 


among 


irresponstble use of money-power. 
But abroad, aggressive economic 
power has wrought even greater 


havoc, and to entire peoples. 

Racial and social antagonisms are 
another cause, as well as a product, 
of the present war. While justly 
condemning the racial attitudes of 
certain other nations, the people of 
the United States have not been free 
from unworthy prejudices and prac- 
tices, especially to persons of the 
so-called colour races. 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


of “The | Society very largely in ruins.” 


FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE ? 


The first test of fitness 
for victory 


“WZ YNLESS we bring food quickly, there will be famine and 


death in the so-called liberated areas. 


No area is liberated 


if it is under the menace of hunger and death and disease. 
In the so-called liberated areas we shal] face a problem the like 
of which the world has never seen, not even in the grim days 
of the Black Death.” Not my words, Mr. Greenwood’s. 


Concluding the same debate, 
on Mar. 28, the War Minister, 
Sir James Grigg, added: “We 
cannot escape the horrible con- 
clusion that in the months ahead 
millicns of people will go hungry 


;—and some perhaps will suffer 


deep privation.” 

Sir Arthur Salter’s view was yet 
grimmer: ‘‘We shall have before us, 
not, as we had after the last war, a 
substantially intact Continent with a 
few patches of devastation; we shall 
have a devastated Continent with a 
few fortunate oases. We shall find a 
scorched earth, destroyed factories, a 
shattered transport system, and the 
whole social and political fabric Ay 
the elements, in short, on which a new 
totalitarianism will thrive, 


ood — or Fascism 


YVHETHER or, not we are in for a 
new crop of fascism and war 
depends on a good many things, but 
first and foremost on food, Dr, Haden 
Guest spoke the sober truth in the 
t 
Commons debate’? 

“Worst of all is this, that unless we, as the 
representatives of the democratic Powers —I 
mean France, Belgium, the Uniled States, all 
the democratic Powers—can bring help and 
feeding to liberated Europe, then what is to be 
the view of those who have endured the occu- 
pation of Germany, who have been impregnated 
with the propaganda of the Nazis over a 
period of years? They will be balancing up in 
their minds as to which is best -the Nazi 
system or the democratic system. —and Nazism 
will, I am afraid, find many converts to its 
damnable creed unless we can help the people 
at the present time and show them that demo- 
eracy really means peace, food and freedom.” 


And if we don’t provide the peace, 
food and freedom we shall have 
demonstrated, of course, that demo- 
eracy is the more damnable creed; the 
alibi of military necessity will not 
serve us, any more than it served the 
Nazis. Food for the people is the test, 
the first test, of our fitness for 
Victory. 

The Government is loud in its pro- 
testations that it will do all it can to 
feed the hungry. Its performance so 
far is a shameful failure, its promises 
a revelation of unimaginative selfish- 
ness. The Daily Telegraph informs 
its readers in a headline that we have 
sent 900,000 tons of food to Europe. 
But have we? Mr. Attlee did not say 
so. He said on Mar. 28 that we had 
sent or agreed to release 900,000 tons. 
Sir James Grigg took us a little fur- 
ther into the evidence on Mar, 18: 
altogether 300,000 tons of food had 
gone to France, Belgium and Holland, 
less than 200,000 tons to Greece, and 
about 1,000,000 tons to Italy since 


MHESE are the missionaries who 
have signed the statement 
printed above, together with the 
countries in Which they have 
served. (Their signatures do not 
necessarily imply unanimous com- 
mitment to each phrase): 
T. T. BRUMBAUGH (Japan) 
WILLIAM W. CADBURY (China) 
RUSSELL L. DURGIN (Japam) 
MAROLD E. FEY (Philippines) 
GALEN M, FISHER (Japan) 
DANIEL J. FLEMING (India) 
ELMER K. HIGDON (Philippines) 
JOSEPH B. HUNTER (Japan) 
CHARLES W. IGLEHART (Japan) 
A. K. JENSEN (Korea) 
E. STANLEY JONES (India) 
KENNETH SCOTT “LATCURETTE 
(China) 
PRANK C. LAUBACH (Philippines) 
ARTHUR T. MOSHER (India) 
VERNON NASH (China) 
MALCOLM PITT (india) 
DOROTHY M. ROBERTS (China) 
IDA S. SCUDDER, M.D. (India) 
JQHN SMITH (Japan) 
RAY SWEETMAN (China) 
RALPH T. TEMPLIN (India) 
WINBURN THOMAS (Japan) 
THEODORE WALSER (Japan) 


Those who have signed 
| 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


liberation. These are the total figures 
for relief sent by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, For 
our part we had made “substantial 
contributions.” 


Our own reserves 


AWE are not prepared, as yet, to cut 
¥ the normal consumer’s ration to 
release supplies and shipping. We are 
not prepared, apparently, to cut our 
import of civilian essentials—esti- 
mated by the French Minister of In- 
formation at 2,000,000 tons a month. 
We will reduc2 our stocks from 
6,000,000 tons at present to 4,750,000 


at the end of June. Against the 
American newspaper’s figure of 


700,000,000 tons tnat looks herole. 
But against Britain’s  peace-time 


reserve of only 1,500,000 tons it is not 
so impressive; and no one mentioned 
the latter figure in the debate! Also 
one would like to know why the 
British stock figure which was 53 
million tons last September is now 
6 million tons? 


Revision needed 


HE Minister of Food and the 

Minister of Production have gone 
to Washington to discuss the whole 
food position. Nothing much will 
come ofthe visit, unless the whole 
line of war-policy made clear in the 
Commons is drastically revised, Ship- 
ping will be found for anythine but 
the hungry, their shipping—what is 
left of it—will not be handed back. 


Instead; 

“Iwojima, the voleanic island which the 
Japanese held in mid-ocean, had a garrison of 
some 20,000... But to land... American 
Marines on Iwojima a transport fleet of some 
3,000,000 tons had been mobilised, and an 
equal tonnage of transports serviced the naval 
task force which necompanied the Expedition- 
ary Foree. In other words a small operation 
like the one against Iwojima took more than 
10 per cent. of the total shipping pool at the 
disposal of the Allies on all seas and oceans.” 
(Yorkshire Evening News, Mar. 21.) 


Finland’s task 


[NX spite of fears the Finnish 

elections appear to have been 
genuinely free. The will to national 
independence of that  admirabie 
country has expressed itself'in 2 re- 
sponsible democratic vote which takes 
full account of the new power situa- 
tion. The elections campaign was 
moderate and sober in tone, as befitted 
a people ‘whose political consciousness 
is highly developed. The realistic will 
to be a good neighbour to mighty 
Russia was manifest in all the 
election addresses; and there seems 
to have been singularly little de- 
nuneiation of “Fascists” and col- 
laborators, 

That, unfortunately, doey not mean 
that Finland is out of the weod. Her 
difficulties are great. In spite of all 
the talk about a generous peace, the 
reparation demands of Russia are 
extremely onerous. To meet them 
from the resources of a diminished 
territory will compel a serious reduc- 
tion in the general standard of living. 
If the election slogan of the Com- 
munists: “No reduction of the 
standard of living!) were to be per- 
sisted in as a poli¢y it would necessi- 
tate default on reparations. 


Communist dilemma 


YT SHOULD be loth to believe that 
“4 that is the intention of the 
Finnish Communists, who form the 
hard core of the new Democratic 
League. I prefer to believe that the 
notably moderate declaratiovn of the 


Communist leader, Aimo Aaltonen, is 
sincere, 

“We are willing to co-operate with all demo- 
eratic groups, not only the Social Democrats 
but also the Swedo-Finnish party ... We do 
not Goject to the Agrarians, Liberals and Con- 
servatives juining: in this co-operation through 
uncompromised persons.’ 


The Agrarians have , the same 
strength in the new Diet as the Demo- 
cratic League itself (49). The Sociai 
Democrats have been reduced from 85 
to 50. Whereas in the old Diet the 
Social Democrats and the Agrarians 
together had an overwhelming: 
majority (143 to 49), in the new one 
they have just under one half the 
seats (99 to 101). In such a position 
an all-party coalition offers the best 
chance of political stability. If the 
Communists are sincere in their pro- 
fessed desire for “the closest possible 
co-operation not only with Russia, but 
with all the democratie countries,” 
Finland may, win through. 


Danish generosity 


MPHE food situation in Norway, 
always bad, is now taking “a 
catastrophic turn,” says the Danish 
Freedom Council the organ. of 
Danish Resistance. lt has satisfied 
itself that 2 recent consignment of 
_ - 3 A 
food sent to Norway was distributed 
only to the civilian population. The 
statement (Mar. 12) continues: 

Ke there is ta be any signifieance in the 
term Nordic co-operation, or even a grain of 
ordinary humanitarian feeling, Denmark must 
show her clear desire to share with her 
suffering brother people.’ 

Ti_ goes on to say that voluntary aid 
to Norway is no longer enough. 

“During what remains of the war and in the 
period after it we must go 4 step furthers we 
must direet most of food-production to Norway 
threugh official channels, even if this means 
that we have to cut our own rations ... e 
there “ore urge the population as well as the 
authorities responsible to prepare for and as 
far as possible carry out large-seale deliveries 
of supplies to Norway.” 

Discussing the April elections in 
France, the Franc-Tireur (Mar. 15) 


says the political situation is very 
confused, Surprisingly it says: 


“The dominating feature is a kind of un- 
easiness which may be expressed in the ques- 
tion: Will there or will there not be a Petain- 
ist wave at the next elections?" 


It is sceptical of the view that there 
have been many political conversions. 
“The structure of France has not been 
greatly modified, and it is doubtful if 
the evolution of thought has been very 
profound.” And, above: all, there is 
the rural population to be reckoned 
with—“a timorous population which 
is afraid of losine acquired benefits; 
which is terrified by the young 
Resistance members, and is looking 
for its own leaders.” 


Cordiality 


HERE. is a political paradox for. 
meditation. The Russo-'Rurkish 
treaty recently denounced by Russia 


was concluded in 1925. The Man- 
chester Guardian (Mar. 28) com- 
ments: 

“In 1925 Russia and Turkey were in a 


position of almost complete isolation, and their 
relations with Britain were none too cordial. 
Today Russin ax well as Turkey is united te 
Britain by ties of alliance, and this new posi- 
tion, paradoxically enough, seems to have 
adversely affected their mutual relations in- 
stead af strengthening them.” 


RELAXATION 


NVE hope that, all our friends und 

*" contributors have been able to 
enjoy at least a bgef measure of rest 
this Easter. Perhaps it is easier to do 
so now that our thoughts, in spite ef 
many encompassing anxieties about 
the future, begin to insist upon turn- 
ing away from destruction towards 
all the creative possibilities in humin 
life. 

We rend in the Press that, anticipating a 
popular wave cf relaxation when the was 
“comes to on end,” Brewery and Greyhound 
Racing shares are booming; also, incidentaNy, 
War Bonds. 

No one will grudge the people some yielding 
to this “‘wave."* They deserve it, who have 
toiled so hard and forgone their normal leisare 
for so long. We in the Peace Movement have 
not only shared the general war-time strain, 
but more than most we have suffered from a 
sense Sof frustration, inevitably the lot of a 
small minority in the midst of unprecedented 
national unity. 

The remedy for frustration is a wave not of 
relaxation hut of newly-directed energy. We 
hope that Peace News readers will partieipate 
a little in the relaxation, though we do not 
suppose that many will want to take it eat in 
beer and betting. Nor will they spend what 
spare cash they possess on War Bonds. A con- 
tribution to our H.Q. Fund is an investment 
that offers you a share in the incteased activity 
that surely lics ahead for the PPU. 

MAUD ROWNTREE 


CORDER CATCHPOOL 


Joint Treasurers 

Contributions to H.Q. Fund since Mar. 23: 

£5 108, Gd. Year's total to date: £118 2a. 9d. 

Donations to the Fund should be sent, marked 

“Headquartera Fund," to. the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, Londen, N.4 
Stamford Hill 2262 


All letters on other than editorial matters 
___ Should be be addressed to 1 the Manager 


DAVID LLOYD 
GEORGE 


THE death of David Lioyd George 
~~ —for neither Mr. nor Harl befits 
the place he held in the esteem of the 
nation—-awakensg memories as sorrow- 
ful as they ave apposite to tae present 
. banon of tne world. 

ELS George was a man of out- 
oatuny gitts, he had a personal 
Magneusm, a unique gift of oratory, 
u tact and versatility which, comb.ned, 
amounted to a new kind ot genius for 
democratic politics. By the change 
from Gladstone to Lloyd George we 
may measure the change that came 
over the character of ‘british politics 
between say 1880 and 1910. It may 
be summed up as a loss of moral 
principle: but 1t must be remembered 
that’ Gladstone was the , represen- 
tative of a society secure, of itself, 
Lloyd Geore of one in the throes 
of profound change, 

Mora} principle is easier to uphold 
when a single philosophy of lite is 
universally accepted in a nation, and 
the nation’s primacy of power un- 
challenged in the world. That wag the 
case in Gladstone’s day. All Britons 
were, in some real sense liberals, and 
the Queen’s Navee ruled the Seas 


In Lloyd George’s day Germany 
had arisen to challenge both. The 
socia} reforms for which Lloyd 


George campaigned had been intro- | 


duced lone before in Germany by 
authoritarianism; Germany pursued a 
deliberate policy of protection for its 
new industries; and she was making 
a definite bid for colonial empire and 
the naval power necessary to extend 
and protect it. Liovd George 
emerged as the war-leader of Britain 
when the crisis came. He rejected all 
efforty at peace by negotiation, and 
insisted upon ‘the knock-out blow.” 
The irrationality of the new mass- 
democracy had found its exponent. 
Germany collapsed. Lloyd George, 
in the flush ‘of victory, called for a 
general election which, conducted as 
he conducted it. was a moral disaster 
for this country. It appealed to the 
basest passions of an electorate which 


was morally uncertain, yet in all 
probability capable of an equal 


response to an appeal for venerosity 
and justice. But the higher appeal 
involved a risk, the lower none, to 
Lioyd George’s immediate position of 
power. His extravagant promises 
secured him an immense majority of 
followers of inferior quality. But 
for the moment he had established ao 
“position of personal supremacy 
such as no British Prime Minister had 
ever before enjoyed,” to use the words 
of The Times. “He dominated the 
Government of England at a moment 
when, probably, England’s power in 
the world was creater than it had 
ever been’’-—or ever will be again. 
For Britain’s signal failure to use 
that power and that opportunity for 
the pacification of the world and the 
strengthening of that democracy to 
defend which the war was fought, 
Lloyd George was directly 
sible. He had the choice; and ke had 
chosen not to uplift but degrade the 
political morality of the countrv he 
Jed. The essential weakness -f his 
apparently commanding position was 
known to a shrewd statesman like 


Clemenceau: and it was apparent in | 


his conduct of the negotiations at 


Versailles. 

“The longer the conference continued,” says 
The Times. “the more did the world lose faith 
in Lloyd George’s character. It is a point on 
whith the observers of all nations agree... 
All alike grew to dist ‘in the fixity of his 
convictions or the 1 mane iee of any nosition 
he might take up. This mpression was no 
Jess unfortunate for the -eputation of” Great 
Britain and British diniamacy than it was for 
Llovd George himself.” ‘ 

Domestic nemesis eame quickly. 
Within four years the Coalition broke 
un. and Lloyd George. after the 
election of November, 1922. was the 
leader of the smallest party in the 
House—not even of the Opposition. 
Thencefor ward he nlaved no effective 
part in British polities. 

But in the continent of Europe the 
evil that he did festered on. He, 
more than anv ather single states- 
man, shattered the moral faith of 
Burope and left it a helpless vrey to 
the cynicisnr which produced this war. 


respon- | 


Does nationalism 


IXTY per cent. of the people of Scot- 


land want self-government, according ma 
to a Gallup Poll conducted recently 


by the Edinburgh Evening 
News. If the straw-vote had 
.) been taken a few weeks later 
when the temper of discussion 


over Prestwick airport and the 
Forth Road Bridge had risen 
much higher the figure would 


have been nearer eighty per 
'cent, 
This revealing pointer to the 


political climate has caused all the 
Left-wing parties to re-state their 
programmes for  Seotland, The 
Liberals promise home rule, for both 
of Britain’s oppressed nations, thus 
exhausting all their cards in this pame 
(the Irish being no longer an election 
issue and the Indians, apparently, 
outside the scope of the principle). 


But, so far, the pacifist movement, 
which has said much about freedom 
for India, has maintained a cautious 
silence about Scotland’s future, not 
even overlapping nationalism in per- 
sonnel as it does very largely in 
Wales. There is a suspicion among 
“good” pacifists that nationalism 
arouses emotions which are easily 
canalized by political opportunists 
and that national sovereignty as 
surely belongs to the nineteenth cen- 
tury as economic interdependence and 
international control are desperate 
needs of the twentieth. 


Non-violent struggles 


Yet there is a fascinating connexion 
beiween peaceful farms of social 
change and nationalist movements, 
which should give even the “doctrin- 
aire” pacifist reason for pause. 

Nor is it only in the history of the 
patient masses of India (oriental and 
therefore incalculable!) or of the 
heroic Danish resistance that evidence 
is uncovered. Fenner Brockway* has 
shown us that the successful struggles 
of the Hungarians against the Aus- 


trians, of the Egyptian nationalists. 


against the British, 
Korea for 


of the peovle of 
independence from Japan, 


in Other Tiands™ (Mad- 
unfortunately unobtainable. 


*In ‘Non-Co-oneration | 
ras, 1920), now 


of the Irish against the British, also 
followed a “non-military” pattern. 
To answer that nationalism, more sig- 
nificantly, reinforced fascism and that 
the British and Russian (yes, Com- 
munist) war-efforts have been depen- 
dent on strong patriotic sentiment is 
pitifully beside the point. 

Pacifists cannot hope to eliminate 
any of the paradoxical forces (of 
which nationalism is one) which lie 
behind human behaviour. The most 
they can attempt to do is to use them 
for good. That attempt also carries 
the potentiality of evil as surely as 
pacifism, itself, has been the unwitting 
parent of moral inertia and willing- 
ness to suffer dishonourable com- 
premise. 


Lenin’s synthesis 


Certainly nationalism is one of the 
two great ideas which have inspired 
groups of people during the last hun- 
dred years. Moreover it is not incom- 
patible with the other. Marx, him- 
self, for expedient reasons it is true, 
supported nationalism in Poland and 
Rosa Luxemburg looked with similar 
favour on a corresponding movement 
in the Balkans. Lenin gave meaning 
to both these attitudes and guidance 
to all workers when he said: 


“. 


. There is a solution which would permit 
«2 US... to remain good internationalists, 
and that is if the Russian and German Social 
Democracies demand the unconditional ‘right 
of separation’ for Poland, and the Polish pocial 
democrats fight for vroletarian unity 


whilst refraining from putting forward the 
demand for Polish independence in the given 
epoch,” 


So, too, some of us think for India, 
anxious lest the struggle for freedom 
infects our Indian comrades with the 
indifference to jnternational problems 
of which we have been guilty in the 
past. And what is true for India is 
true for all nations strugelinge for 
independence. Is it true for Wales 
and Scotland? Will it make for peace? 

To understand the possibilities of 
nationalism we must recognize its 
limitations: otherwise we shall be 
euilty of the same -misdirected en- 
thusiasm as Wilson was in enunci- 
ating his famous principle of “self- 
determin ation.” Lansing subsequently 
pointed out that the President never 


LETTERS 


The chaplain’s advice 


it is surprising, ta say the least of it, when 
our aileged spiritual leaders have recourse 


fo such arguments as the relative bedworthi- 
ness of English and Italian women or the 
despicuble line of “what will the neighbours 


think.” This kind of “man to man" 
would come less ill from another source. 
But if the Senior Forces Chanlain's message 
to the Forces in Ytaly was surprising, still 
more so was the. evidence of support for him 
among your readers, It seems likely, though, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bing (Peace News, 
Mar. 16) were unique in so completely missing 
the point of your repor and comment. The 
outrage, surely, lay in the usurpation of 
eynicizm for a special’ occasion by the Vested 
Interests of Brotherly Love and not in the 
practical merits (or otherwise) of the advice 
offered. 
USWALD BLAKESTON; 
JOHN CARLTON; 
MAX CHAPMAN: 
(Mrs.) Q. R. M. DURKIN; q 
E. M. DURKIN, 
The Gloucester Land Scheme, 
Gloucester. 


advice 


Hempstead, 


I owas surprised {o rend the Jetter from 
Harold and Elizabeth Bing in your issue of 
Mar. 16 as it appeara entirely to miss the 
point of your leading article. 

It is, of course, wise and vroper to advise a 
young man of the risk he is running in 
entering into a hasty marriage with a woman 
of another country and probably under some 
emotional stress, but to support the argument 
by comparing women ta a glass of vino and a 
pint of beer and the sheer nastiness of the 
inguiry “whether you would want to wake up 
and find that on the nillow beside you in about 
10 years’ time.’ could hardly he surpassed, 

FREDERIC C. BROWN 


12 Lakeside, Enfield., Middx. 


Helping the hungry 


What is the use uf buying food for France 
we are not allowed io send it? I have some 
tins on my kitchen shelves now. waiting to go 
through Entraide Francaise. From the Food 
Minister's Jast statement on the subject, how- 
ever, it seems unlikely that any more food will 
he allowed out of the country, excent through 
UNRIEA,. 

Meanwhile Yugo-Slavia is in dire need of 
some commodities that can be sent —i.e.. soap, 
clothes, mending materials of all kinds, itn- 
eluding needles. ‘These should be sent to: 
Hon. Secretary, Yugo-Slavia Emergency Com- 
mittee, 6 Kensington Court Gardens, London, 
W.8. 

Through a dearth of pencils 
being taught to 
should be sent to: 


ie 


children are 
write on the sand. Pencils 
The National Youth Organ- 


izer, Co-operative 
Menchester, 4. 


Union IAd.. Hanover St., 
(Miss) WINIFRED BEAR 
107 Goldstone Crescent, Hove, 4, Sussex. 
(How to help Dutch children in Britain— 
see back page.) 


May I suggest to Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
others that ,they pay a visit to the Black 
Country and see the queues of anxious-faced 


women sianding for hours to obtain the sort 


of food that Sybil Thorndike would doubtless 
consign to the dustbin, Then perhaps they 
would change their views about cutting down 
rations. 

The, sort of people who indulge in. this 
wieked talk are those whose lives are easy; 
they actually have no idea what the workers’ 
rations are. So the sooner this band of 
pseudo-humanists cease sereaming about their 
brothers on the Cuntinent and think about 
their brothers here. the better. I wrote to you 
once before upon this subject, but, in common 
with the capitalist papers, you ignored my 
letter, I hone this one will have better success. 

L. CRUMP 
Ash. Wolverhampton. 


Home from Germany 


tT would be very grateful to know if any 
COs came home on the Drottningholm on 
Mar. 28, and if so where their homes are so 
that EF mig¢ht hear news of my son who was 
deported from the Channel Islands in 1941, 
My son is in ILAG VIT. 
(Mrs.) LILIAN F. 
167 Gammons Lane, Watford. Herts. 
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Among the repalriated prisoners disembarked 
from the Drottningholm at Liverpool on Mar. 
23 were my brother, the Rev. Donald Stuart, 
and his wife. At the time of the occupation 
he was Methodist Superintendent of the 
Channel Isies and resident in Jersey. 

When large numbers of his congregation 
were being deported te internment in Germany 
my brother and his wife voluntarily accom- 
punied them. Both are members of the 
Methodist Peace Fellowship. Letters of wel- 
come home will be appreciated. 

CHARLES STUART 
387 Athenaeum Rd.,~Whetstone. London, N.20. 
2 


Begins at home 


l have been considering seriously whether or 
not to renew my subscription to Peace News. 
J] feel if T read any more references to re- 
educating Germany therein I shall seream. 

How can a. pacifist re-educate anybody ex- 
cept by re-educating hintelf. In the old 
hiblical language: ‘Tet your light so shine 
before men. AH other methods require the 
use of force and sanction it. 

PATIENCE M. HALLWARD 
Plas Deon, Liannwehllyn, Merioneth, N. Wales. 


‘ately, 


by DONALD PORT 


ke for peace? 


said whether he meant self-determin- 
ation of race, a, territorial unit or a 
community and this turned out to be 
a very important point. In Europe, 
at least, the intermingling of peoples 
rendered national “sovereignty” obso- 
lete long before it Was unpractical on 
military and economic grounds, The 
idea of national independence js, in 
these days, only slightly less laugh- 
able (and no less dangerous) than the 
doctrine of race superrority, 

But. because good Government 
ought to be decentralized, it is wise 
to have it organized so that it coin- 
cides, 4s far as possible, with the 
boundaries of people who have en- 
joyed a common cultural heritage. 
Peoples of different nationalities have 
no absolute rights to such govern- 
ment but their national self-conscious- 
ness may make it sensible to give 
them a large measure of local auto- 
nomy. 


Community spirit 
Undoubtedly the rational experi- 


ence of the Danes in their folk 
schools, their co-operative agriculture 


and their democratic constitution, 
gave them a feeling of community 
which enabled them to withstand 


Nazism while struggling to maintain 
their own values. The religious back- 
ground of the Indians, the common 
agricultural problems of t¢the Hun- 
varians, created a sense of common 
interest on which their non-violent 
struggles were built, as Wales prom- 
ises one day, because of its smallness, 
because of its culture, to value the 
thines that are truly great and to 
become the first pacifist nation. 

Nationalism which builds on the 
Papeniente of the people, their folk- 
lore, language, their religion, achieve- 
ments and suffering, preserves what 
is integral to a full sense of com- 
munity and is good, It is, in the only 
real sense of the word, international. 
It makes for peace. It should be 
supported by pacifists. 

But precisely because nationalism 
ean be such a delicate sinstrument 
with which to forge community, its 
dangers are also great. Unfortun- 
there are nationalists among 
the literati whose proficiency in obso- 
lete dialects far excceds their under- 
standing of the common people; and 
among the politicians there are those 
whose vituperative attacks on a scape- 
goat—Jewish, Russian, English—take 
more of their energy than construc- 
tive plans for their own community. 
When such people express a blood- 
relationship with the humblest crofter 
of their own country, they must be 


suspected. Their spurious culture 
tends to be guided by a political 
opportunism which arises from a 


narrow and destructive ambition. It 
must be opposed. 


*°A special function” 


The true significance of nationalism 
for the pacifist is that it ean provide 


the dynamics of community; it ean be 
“to humanity that which division of labour is 
in a workshop--the recognized symbol of 
association; the assertion of the individuality 
of a human group culled by its geographical 
PSsition, its traditions and its language to 
fulfil a special, function in the European work 
of civilization.” 


Mazzini is, perhaps, 2 little outmoded, 
but even a_ fanatical devotee of 
Federal Union would find it difficult 
to Misagree with that sentiment, 

. A special function . . , of 
civilization” Pacifism has such a 
function too. That is why pacifists 
and nationalists (and we are con- 
cerned particularly with Scotland and 
Wales) must be at pains to accept 
what is good in each other’s position. 


NON-VIOLENCE 
AND GERMANY 


y— 


MAURICE CRANSTON 
with a section by 
WILFRED WELLOCK 
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| RENOUNCE WAR AND 1 WILL NEVER 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER © E 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the Gasis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 

P.PLU. HEAOQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Sc.. WC! 


FINANCE 


HE summary of the income and 

expenditure of the PPU for 1944, 
and the balance sheet as at the end 
of that year, were sent out with last 
week's Group Letter and, for mem- 
bers who do not see this, are avail- 
able from HQ. The Treasurers’ 
Report which accompanies them deals 
fully with the figures, and so this 
eolumn is devoted mainly to pointing 
out their significance ‘in relation to 
the Union’s needs for 1945. 

As most readers will be aware, | 
under the Nottingham Scheme, the 
practice of which is strongly recom- 
mended, members pay their subscrip- 
tions to the local eroup treasurer, and 
then one third is spent by this Group, 
one third by the Region or Area, and 
one third comes to Headquarters for 
expenses and national work. Last | 
year the weneral fund received £1,743 
through the Areas in this Way, and 


£3,026 direct from members in con- 
tributions and donations to the 
Headquarters Fund and Autumn 
Appeal. This means that members 


contributed altoyether about £8,250. 

Budgeted expenditure for 1945— 
excluding campaigns, the expenses of 
which will, it is hoped, be met out of 
specially ear-marked income—is just 
over £6,000. Of this a gross profit of 
£800 is expected from the sale of 
literature; combining optimism and 
realism, it is expected that income 
through the Nottingham Scheme will 
be increased to £2,000 and the 
balance of £3,200 will have to be j 
raised by direct subscriptions, Head- | 
quarters Fund, and Autumn Appeal. | 
This will require members to give a 
total of £9,200—-almost £1,000 more j 
than last year. 

As announced in Peace News a fortnight 
-ago, National Council has just given its sanc- 
tion to three new ventures. Two of these--the 
Maurice Rowntree Memorial Conference Centre 
and the proposed new Rookshop-—will involve 
considerable capital expenditure. and = may 
incur losses in their early days, although (in 
addition to other benefits) they should both 
make a substantial financial return when they 
are well established. The third, the Youth 
Service Training Scheme. will cost up to 
£1,000 a year. of which only a part will be 
recoverable. There is therefore the probability 
that in the current vear several hundred 
pounds may be required. 

It is very unsatisfactory that any organiza- 
tion) should draw its ineome from special 
appeals. They may he legitimate means of 
financing schemes such as those just men- 
tioned, but our normal exnenditure shaukl be 
cavered by regular subscriptions through the 
Nottingham Scheme. To do so would require 
the doubling of the Union's total income, but 
that is very far frum impossible. It only 
needs an average of £1 each per annum from 
20,000 members and our budget would be more 
than met while twelve or fourteen thousand 
pounds would be spent “in the country.” 


T, RENDALL DAVIES 
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FOODLESS DINNER IN EXETER 


“Cut our rations if necessary to help 
the hungry in Europe” 


BOUT forty people sat down to a “foodless dinner” at the 
Ktoyal Clarence Hotel, Exeter, on Thursday of last week. 
It was “probably the most extraordinary dinner in Exeter’s 

reported the Exeter Express and Echo. “The only feast 


bf 


history,’ 
was that of oratory.” 

The oratory, and the absence 
of feod, were means of drawing 
public attention to the urgent 
needs of millions of hungry 
people in liberated Europe. 

At a recent “foodless Juncheon ” 
arranged for the same purpose: at 
the Waldorf Hotel, London, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike expressed the hope 


|that the gesture would be repeated 


in other towns so that the appeal 
would come before everyone. Exeter 
has swiftly followed suit—the first 


city to do so. 


The guests at the Royal Clarence 
Hotel listened to speeches by Dr. S. 
C, Carpenter, Dean of Exeter, and 
Roy Walker. 

“We are people,’ said = Dr. 
Carpenter, “who say that so far as 
we are concerned we cannot bear the 
thought that while we have enough, 
and very often plenty to eat, there 
are these starving people at our 
door.” 

The gathering passed a resolution 
expressing 


“the very deep concern which we, and we j 


believe all people of goud will in Exeter, feel 
at the hunger and threat of famine in occu- 


pied and liberated Europe. We welcome the | 
assurance that Britain’s reserve stocks will | 


be released. We hope that steps will also he 
taken to release shipping, if necessary, by 
reduction of imports and some 
curtailment of the normal consumers’ 
rations, which all of us would gladly bear.” 


Invitations to the “ dinner” were 


issued by Exeter Famine Relief 
Committee, and Miss Mary Cooper 
presided. Among those sending’ 
apologies for absence were the 
Mayor of- Exeter, Lord Mamhead, 


and Mr. A. ©, Reed, MP. 


— 


The only two 


Recalling that Dr, Kathleen Lons- 
dale, who, ag we reported a fortnight 
ago, has become a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, has .served a month’s -sen- 
tence in Holloway for refusal to 
register foy fire-watching, the Man- 
chestey Guardian (Mar, 23) — says 
that she and Bertrand Russell are 
the only two living FRS’s who have 
been in prison. 


temporary | 


It also reported that tie election | 


of Dr, Lonsdale brings up to seven 
the number of Quake; Fellows. 
Seventy members of the Society of 
have been Fellows in the 
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How you can help 


Dutch children in 
Britain 


“Tam not by PPU standards a 
pacifist,” says the writer of the 
Following letter, “but I share your 
deep concern for our hungry Huro- 
pean friends.’ Here she suggests 
“a very small way in which we can 
help some of their children.” 


JD URING the past fortnight a 

second contingent of 500 under- 
noulished Dutch children has been 
brouzat over to this country -by the 
Netherlands Government: With a 
large stail of Dutch men and women 
they are living in disused Ministry of 
Labour huts outside Hull. 

They are from seven to fourteen 
years old; but many of them have 
tiny bodies and thin, old; faces, and 
most of them look pale, with large 
black rings round their eyes, though 
I am assured, and can well believe, 
that already they look indescribabiy 
better than when they arrived. They 
are in cheerful spirits and their up- 
roarious excitement at the sight ot 
meat pie, steamed fruit puddings and 


jam tart, ete, is good to see and 
hear. : 
These children get the ordinary : 


English rations plus an extra pint of 


milk daily for each child, This in- 
cludes the sweet ration. When_ I 
apologetically offered the  superin- 


tendent a smal] baw of sweets saved 
from tWo months’ ration it was 
charmingly received: for any extra 
sweets can be used as little birthday 
presents for the children. : 

Incidentally, I saw four delicious | 
pink-iced sponge cakes in the kitchen 
with “Happy Birthday” wrilten on 
them in creamy lettering. Every day 
the chef is given a list of birthday 
children and he makes a special cake 
for each. 

Perhaps some of your readers may 
like occasionally to send sweeta or 
chocolate for the children? No grand- 
scale sacrifice is required or desired. 
But the sugar-content will  heip 
health and the sweets will surely give 
happiness, 

The address is: Dutch Children’s 
Camp, Cottingham, Hull; and relays 
of tired children will be arriving for 
months to come. 


LORNA LEWIS 
88 Park Mzansions, London, S.W.1, 
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Court-martial 
for refusing 
duty in Italy 


PHE story of Bill Wilkins, a CO 

resisting service in Italy and now 
suffering punishment there, appears 
in the March issue of tne Bulletin of 
the Centra] Board tor COs. 

Bil} Wilkins, despite pacifist lean- 
ings (his father was a CQ in the last 
war), originally registered for 
military service. In June, 1948, before 
his call-up, he stated his conscientious 
objection to the Superintendent of his 
Methodist Circuit. Later he had a 
talk with his commanding officer, and 
was sent to Italy, where he went 
through the grim fighting at Cassino. 

Then he decided he could not con- 
tinue as a soldier, and although full 
details are not known, it is alleged 
that he was sent to prison several 


times and was also given field 
punishment, 
Early in November he was a 


patient in 2 British military hospital. 
(We learn that he had been shot by 
an Italian who claims to have mis- 
taken him for a German.) He did 
not leave hospital until the middle of 
February, and was court-martialled 
on Mar. 5. No sentence has yet ‘been 
made known. So far, despite 
pressure from the CBCO, the War 
Office has not allowed Bill Wilkins to 
go before an Advisory Tribunal, say- 
ing that as he did not make his stand 
while serving in this country he can- 
not be given “preferential treatment.” 


(The CBCO Bulletin is published from 6 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1, price 3d.—by post 4d.) 


~ ee Te 


The test of the peace 


Speakine on the National Petition for a 
Constructive Peace at x meeting in Southamp- 
ton recently, Mr. R. R. Stokes. MP, said he 
was constantly twitted, in the Heuse of Com- 
mons and elsewhere,:on being a nerson who 
wanted a soft peace for Germany. It was not, 
he went on, 2 question of whether there should 
soft peace or a hard peuce; what mattered 
was that there should be a just peace, because 
if it was not a jusi pence *t would not Jast. 


Words of Peace - 119 


War always destroys civilization. 
In civilized times and places 
hatred is considered a mean and de- 
grading emotion, but in war-time we 
are urged to cultivate hatred in order 
that we may the amore quickly break 
down the manners of civilization and 
be eager to kill, 
—Pearl Buck. 


Peace News is open for the expression of al} 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of (advertisements 
imply any endorsement of. or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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Mrs. Childs, 23 Queen's Drive. Heaton] preference, or would consider partner- 


ship any genuine concern. Box 89 
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NEW ZEALAND C.0.s 
ON HUNGER STRIKE 


ProerR COs at present confined in 

Mount Eden prison, New Zealand, 
recently went on hunger-strike as a 
protest against the indeterminate 
sentence imposed upon COs in New 
Zealand, reports the War Resisters’ 
International. 


They are: John McKinnon (24), 
David Donald Evans (32), Francis 
James Gawn (22), and Harold 


William McCauley (39). 

The lawyer acting for three of them 
stated: 

“These men say they are taking this action 
so that their case may be brought before the 
authorities in the most forcible way posstble. 
They state that their refusal to take up arms 
or to participate in any form of warfare has 
heen shown ty be sincere hy the fact that they 
have all spent considerable periods in gaol. 
Some have been in custody for three and four 
years, 

“Every one of them is prepared to go intu 
essential industry and work at soldiers’ rates 
of pay. Their present action is in the nature 
of a protest al what they term political pro- 
erastination and the Government’s failure to 
deal with the many representations made on 
their behalf, 

“They say, too, that the indeterminate sen- 
tence imposed upon men in this position is 
contrary to 
they ask that the law relating to conscientious 
objectors in New Zealand should be brought 
into line with the law in England, where it is 
more in accordance with the elements of true 
justice and the economic needs of the country.” 


The post-war struggle 
for freedom 


“There is all the difference in the 
world,” says Stanley Farrar speak- 
ing at a KiPU conference at Carlisle 
on Mar. 24, “between restraining a 
man from doing a thing which 
endangers the confmunity and com- 
pelling him to do something against 
his judgment.” 

The three dangers to freedom in 
the post-war world, he said, were 
military conscription, conscription of 
youth, and industrial direction. 
Pacifists had the obligation to struggle 
for freedom, because it was vital to 
a development of individual per- 
sonality, but real freedom could only 
co-exist with a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility. 


their conception of justice and | 


Missionaries suggest a_ solution 
for Far East conflict 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


We, the signers of this document, 
repent of our complicity in these and 
other causes of wars. We call upon 
our fellow Americans to take a 
similar stand. We believe that the 
teachings of Jesus, and the uni- 
versally valid principles by which he 
lived, point the way towards the 
creation of a world community of 
spirit and interest and that upon this 
strong base a new 6rder can be 
erected for the world’s peoples. 

We are convinced that there must 
be an authority in the political field 
which will be disinterested and 
judicial in the administration of law 


and the settlement of disputes: Its. 


jurisdiction must extend to all 
nations, the victors and the van- 
quished alike, and all should parti- 
cipate in it without discrimination. 
It should have competence to advance 
the interests of dependent and back- 
ward peoples. Its functions must be 
not only regulatory but also con- 
structive in the creation of a body 
of patterns for mutual relations 
among the nations, conducive to 


|human welfare and to the removal 


of the causes of war. 

This we urge as a sharp alterna- 
tive to any of the plans for world 
or regional organization. of the 
victory on the part of the victors 
alone and by foree of arms. Such 
plans, although now commonly pro- 
posed as the only step possible, are 


— we believe —a step on the wrong, 


path, and therefore to be rejected for 
the all-inclusive international organi- 
zation plan. 


Case of Japan 


As regards Japan, we see no 
solution to the problem of her life 
in the post-war world except in 
relation to some such new order as 
we have proposed. The Japanese 
people have qualities of character 
and leadership that are needed in 
the reconstruction of the life of Asia. 
For decades Japan played a worthy 


DEMOCRACY AND PACIFISM 


To the Editor 


"OUR correspondence columns have 
recently contained a number of 
letters critical of democratic forms of 
government, and while I cannot 
believe that the writers speak for 
more than an insignificant fraction of 
PPU members, yet the attitude to 
which they give expression is one so 
fraught with danger that IT feel they 
should be answered if only to remove 
any misconception that may arise in 
the minds of non-pacifist readers. 
Even if, as its detractors Jnvariably 
assume, democracy were no more than 
a mere counting of heads, it is difficult 
to see how pacifism could be com- 
patible with any form of government 
than that which rests ultimately upon 
the consent of the governed, however 
uninformed, misinformed, cheated and 
deceived these may be. Since the 
decline of the papacy, the only alter- 
native sanction to popular consent as 
a basis for government has _ been 
armed foree, to which pacifism is by 
definition opposed. 


But can the meaning of democracy 
be limited to an exact translation of 
the Greek whence it derives? Is 
“wovernment by the many” an 
adequate definition? It meant more 
than that to Jean Jacques Rousseau; 
it meant more than that to Edward 
Carpenter. 


“Government by the many” to the 
ancient Greeks: “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” to the French revolution- 
aries; to a statesman of the present 
day (President Roosevelt), “A 
covenant between free men to respect 
the rights and opinions vf others.” 
And if these words seem now to mock 
their authors, is it not precisely 
because they have failed te discern 
the underlying antithesis betweon 
democracy and violence? 


“Democracy” corresponds to the 
“unattainable ideal” in the theology of 
Niebuhr: not fully realizable in 
practice it yet serves as a goal to 
which to direct politica] endeavour, 
and as a standard against which to 
Measure existing institutions. Demo- 
cracy in practice must necessarily be 


a more or less imperfect approxi- 
mation to this ideal. 


Moreover it is not ‘an absolute in a meta- 
physical sense. The institutions required to 
give effect to it change from age to age. Each 
generation must renew its social contract and 
renew it on a higher level if democracy is to 
be preserved. For it is called upon to. function 
in an increasingly complex environment so 
that forms which may be adequate to the 
primitive economy of the city-State may be an 
actual menace to democracy in an industrial- 
ized community comprising many millions. 
The free Press, for instance, once a safeguard 
of democracy, has now become a _ powerful 
instrument of propaganda in the service of 
irresponsible sectional interests, often inimical 
to democracy, 


x * x 


Thus many of the evils which your corre- 
spondents attribute to democracy are more 
truly a conequence of the absence of demo- 
cracy. ‘‘Democracy in Britain is finished’’ 
declared Joseph Kennedy (late American am- 
bassador) early in the war. If this is true the 
other so-called democracies (with the exception 
of Switzerland and Scandinavia) fall under the 
same condemmation. And I am not sure that 
the stricture was fully deserved. 


But there is more than a grain of truth in 
ihe outburst. The war has involved the sup- 
pression of many of our democratic institu- 
tions, some temporarily, some indefinitely. 
And, in spite of the fact that others survive 
from a bygone age, there are many depart- 
ments of communal activity which elude popu- 
lar control, so that there is a consequent 
failure of the general will to find expression. 

The Victorians, who developed British demo- 
cracy to its highest pitch, looked forward to 
mankind’s becoming increasingly master of its 
own destiny, through progress in the natural 
sciences. It is a paradox that today, when 
scientific progress has given man a greater 
control than ever over his environment, the 
individual feels himself the helpless plaything 
of vast impersonal forces surpassing his com- 
prehension and not amenable to control. Suc- 
cessive disasters--war, unemployment, in- 
security and again war——have come upon him 
and overwhelmed him, destroying his faith in 
God and in himself, undermining his moral 


standards and spiritual values, and turning 
him into a selfish, subservient, cynical and 
pleasure-crazed puppet. 

* * * 


It i# this situation which democracy and 
pacifism alike have to face: it is this problem 
(that of transforming this creature into a free, 
unattached, and self-respecting human person) 
wigh which both have to grapple. With a com- 
mon basis in the value of personality they are 
inextricably intertwined and mmist stand or 
fall together. It therefore ill becomes the 
pacifist to sneer at democracy. The free com- 
munity of responsible citizens jointly ordering 
their affairs for the common good, is a con- 
dition precedent of the sort of peace which he 


desires, 
ERIC G. ATTWOOD 


7 Coronation Court, Willesden Lane, 
London, N.W.6. ‘ 


role in the modernization of the East, 
and she may do so again. She was 
caught and enmeshed in the same 
pagan view of life and swept by the 
same forces of economic expansion 
that have played upon the other 
modern nations; only the credulity 
and loyalty of her people were more 
ruthlessly exploited by her military 
masters, and her cycle of exploitation, 
empire and war has been even more 
swift and extreme. 

We regard as seriously defective 
the proposals widely made for the 
post-war treatment of Japan. They 
are coercive, destructive and puni- 
tive. They seem to call for a ruth- 
less destruction of life and property 
until uneonditional surrender is 
followed by a military oceupation. 
The United Nations are then to 

enforce a _ reconstruction of the 
internal life of the Japanese people, 
politically, economically, industrially 
and in spiritual outlook. Japan is to 
be demoted from the rank of the first 
technologically developed nation of 
Asia to that of a third-rate agricul- 
tural people. 


Futile pian 


Such a plan for the elimination of 
Japan as a threat in the post-war 
world, is, we believe, not only futile 
and impossible of enforcement, but 
it is open to ethical question through- 
out. It has slight chance of eliciting 
from the Japanese people the 
voluntary co-operation without which 
they cannot be restored to national 
health and without which peace .in 
the Far East will be extremely pre- 
carious. 

With an international order that 
would impartially safeguard ' the 
welfare of all the peoples of Asia, 


this drastic surgery of Japanese 
nationhood would be unnecessary. 
Her domestic reconstruction could 


begin immediately upon the cessation 
of war, and it could be carried out 
largely by herself. 

Nor is it likely that she ever again 
would become a threat to the security 
of her neighbours, Any international 
body competent to maintain its 
authority over the great Western 
Powers in Asia could readily check 
any possible act of lawlessness on the 
part of Japan. Furthermore, with 
tribunals handling disputes and pro- 
viding for peaceful change, the chief 
incentives to war will be removed and 
the people of Japan may be expected 
to return to normal patterns of 
behaviour. 


The alternative 


If, on the other hand, conditions 
are left much as they are, and 
America and her allies are content 
with the destruction of Japan while 
retaining or augmenting their power- 
hold upon the life of Asia, the Pacific 
area is likely to become the world’s 
cockpit of empire. Imagination fails 
in contemplation of the explosive 
possibilities of the Pacific Basin if we 
renounce the attempt to create a new 
order of life for its people and drift 


on our way of power-struggle to 
disaster, 

There is no time to be lost, in 
setting in motion forces for the 


creation of a co-operative community 
of nations and peoples in Asia and 
the world. We urge all governments, 
and particularly our own govern- 


J. B. GAD6DEN 


By the death on Mar. 11 of J. B. Gadsden 
the PPU, and East Grinstead group in par- 
ticular, have lost a staunch and valuable 
member. 

Many will know him as one of the chief 
sponsors of Sackville Food Growers, a scheme 
which began in 1989 ta train and give work 
to COs with a jund-work condition. This was 
particularly helpful at a time when farmers 
hadn't realized the worth of CO land-workers. 
The scheme wound up late in 1944, and during 
ihe whole of its existence Joe Gadsden was a 
guiding influence. 

Anti-war during the 1914-18 conflagration 
he joined Dick Sheppard’s movement in its 
initial stages and remained a convinced pacifat 
until his death; though in the last two years 
much suffering forced him to be prudent in 
his actevities. 

_Althourh an attender for thirty years he 
did wot join the Society of Friends till 1989. 
He displayed a wide tolerance for people of 
all creeds and to the last maintained a healthy 
appetite for fresh ideas. For years a Labour 
Party worker and agent for East Grinstead 
Division, more recently he became an exile in 
the political wilderness. A vegetarial? of long 
standing, an advoeate of Guild Socialism, a 
keen Co-nperator, 2 man with multitudes of 
friends of all parties and views, he surely will 
be missed in the little Sussex town in which 
he sojourned and worked his holding for 25 
years. 


ment, to move boldly ahead in this 
direction. 

In planning for the future we 
count heavily upon the cohesive force 
of the world Christian movement. In 
every country in the world — allied, 
enemy and neutral in this war—we 
have brethren in faith with whom 
fellowship has not been broken. We 
Christians, together with all peoples 
of good will who share the foregoing 
purposes, must be quick to gather up 
the broken threads of a common life 
after the war and weave them into 
a pattern of organic unity. 

This creative task of good will is 
one which we as Christians eannot 
refuse nor relegate to others, and for 
which we must now be making 
preparations. In the uncertain years 
that lie ahead it may be the function 
of the world Christian fellowship 
literally to hold the world together. 


An old excuse 


“Before we pass too heavy a judg- 
ment on that evil time” (the witch- 
craft of the 17th century), ‘we should 
remind ourselves that the desire to 
inflict sufferings belongs to the lower 
minds of all ages, and that the modern 
lynchers and organizers of reprisals 
(even on a national scale) justify 
their passion for the spectacle of 
torture by alleging the intensity of 
their religious, moral, social, or racial 
convictions.” 

+-From “The Concise Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” 1944 
printing (first published 1941). 


4 Anarchists’ trial: Apri] 17, 
Show your solidarity and concern for 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


at mass meeting 


HOLBORN HALL 
Grays Inn Rd., 
Sun., Apr. 15, 6.45 p.m, 
Preminent speakers include: 


Ethel Mannin Reg Reynolds 
Herbert Read Fredrick Lohr 
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17 ST. GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQ., W.1 
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current issue includes 
“Reforming the Prisons” by Margery 
Fry, the experiences of a C.O. t 
Paratrooper, etc. 


C.B.C.0., 6 Endsleigh St.. W.C.1 
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London and S.E. Regional Board 
for CO’s 
SPRING MEETING 


THE PAST YEAR AND 
THE FUTURE 


FENNER BROCKWAY 
E. C. REDHEAD 
DENNIS ALLEN 
Evening Social 5.30 
Denison House Hail, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Saturday, April 7th, at 2.50 p.m. 
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ESSENTIAL OIL 
OF GARLIC 


Universal Purifier 


Famous in history for 5000 years asa 
remedy for many commen ills, this 
powerful natural healing agent is 
now deodorised and ‘civilised’’ for 
the use ef all in a 


ALLYSOL 


LIQUID, TABLETS, OINTMENT 
which impart no taint whatever to 
the breath or person. 

For Rheumatism, Catarrh, Gastric and 
Duodenal Ulcers, Colitis, Worms, 
Varicose veins, Eczema, Chilblains, etc. 


Send stamps Sd. for Two 20-page booklets 
of Life-conserving information, 


Allysol Company, FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 
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